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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Der altere Pythagoreismus. Eine kritische Studie von Dr. Wilhelm 

Bauer. Berner Studien zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte. Band 

VIII. Bern, Steiger und Cie. , 1897. — pp. viii, 232. 

This is a study dealing with all parts of the Pythagorean system on the 
basis of a fresh and independent examination of the sources. Our chief 
sources of information concerning the doctrines of the early Pythagoreans 
are Philolaus and Aristotle. The fragments attributed to Philolaus in 
Stobaeus are now generally admitted to be genuine with the exception of 
the longer fragment on the world-soul, which is generally rejected as 
spurious. Dr. Bauer argues, though not very successfully, for the Philolaic 
or, at least, the Pythagorean character of the larger middle part even of 
that. Our general view of early Pythagoreanism, however, depends not 
only on our recognition of what sources are available, but also on our 
estimate of their respective value. This is particularly necessary where 
the sources disagree. In most respects, Philolaus and Aristotle agree or 
supplement one another, but in one essential point they differ radically. 
The metaphysical foundation of the system in Philolaus is the opposition of 
' the limiting ' and * the unlimited. ' The number-doctrine has rather 
epistemological significance, Philolaus saying, not that all things are num- 
ber, but only that all things have number, since it is only by number that 
they can be known. Aristotle, on the other hand, makes the fundamental 
Pythagorean doctrine to be that all things are number and suggests the 
derivation of the doctrine of opposites from the number-doctrine through 
the distinction of numbers into odd and even ; the even is identified with 
'the unlimited,' the odd with 'the limiting' or the limit (Met. I, 5 986 a 
I5ff.). The Greek commentators explain this curious passage by saying 
that the even is unlimited because it sets no limit to equal subdivision, 
whereas the odd is limited because it does. 

Most modern expositors follow Aristotle and the Greek commentators in 
making the number-doctrine primary and the doctrine of opposites derived. 
Zeller, for instance, finds this not only supported by the authority of Aristotle, 
but most natural. Bauer finds it a complete reversal as well of the natural 
as of the historical order. He points out, among other things, that the ele- 
ments of existence, frequently identified with the opposites, are never, in 
any Pythagorean writing, said to consist of the odd and the even. He 
calls attention to the very different representations of Pythagorean doctrine 
in Aristotle, who, he claims, is not the altogether discriminating and ob- 
jective reporter of ancient systems he is usually taken to be, and who, in 
one passage (De coelo III, 1.300 a 16), himself attributes the view that the 
whole of nature consists of numbers, not to all Pythagoreans, but only to 
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'some.' The more primitive form of Pythagorean doctrine is repre 
sented, he holds, by Philolaus. The doctrine of opposites came first, the 
number-theory of the Pythagoreans of Aristotle is a later development. 
The psychological and logical motives to this development are obvious. 
The original basis of the doctrine is the sensible experience that every par- 
ticular thing is a thing defined. There is something, therefore — this 
would be at first instinctively felt rather than reflectively formulated — un- 
defined, unlimited, of which each concrete object is a determinate expres- 
sion. The doctrine itself, therefore, is the germ of the later distinctions 
between form and matter, between the spiritual and intelligible, on the one 
hand, and the material and sensible on the other. This is its metaphysical 
and historical significance. But the Pythagoreans were enthusiastic students 
of mathematics. This colored their speculation. Philolaus had gone so far 
as to teach that things can only be known in and through their numerical 
relations. Hence it was concluded that number is the essential element in 
things, and this passes imperceptibly into the doctrine that things are formed 
of numbers. 

It cannot be denied, I think, that this order of development, which Dr. 
Bauer maintains both in the body of the work and especially in two long 
appendices directed against Zeller, is much more intelligible than the order 
which makes the general doctrine of opposites derived from the metaphys- 
ical doctrine of number on the basis of the purely formal distinction of 
numbers into odd and even. But however this may be, and however 
it may be with the relation of Aristotle to Philolaus, as to which Bauer 
tries to show, as against Zeller, that it was probably one of entire indepen- 
dence, certain it is that, with the doctrine of opposites central rather than 
the metaphysical number-doctrines, an entirely new light is thrown on 
many features of Pythagorean speculation. It explains, for instance, its 
underlying and persistently reappearing dualism. It gives new meaning to 
the doctrine of harmony as " a mixture and composition of opposites" 
(Arist.), " a union of the manifold and a joining together of the diverse " 
(Philol.), and to the necessity of harmony emphasized by Philolaus, not as 
a mere ornament, but as a principle supervening on the heterogeneous 
elements of things in the generation of the world. It explains, further, the 
tendency, which in its ripe result formed so marked a feature of later Pythag- 
oreanism, to the development of the conception of an original metaphys- 
ical unity above the differences. And, in the light of this idea, much in the 
speculations of the Pythagoreans concerning the formation of the world 
which would otherwise be unintelligible falls naturally into place. The new 
meaning put into a number of the texts by this general conception is per- 
haps the most interesting feature of Dr. Bauer's study. 

One or two points in textual criticism may be mentioned. Philolaus tells 
us (Stob. Eel. I, 16, 7) that the world, which is a unity, began to come 
into being h\pi rov fieaov. Bauer (p. 108 n.) changes axpt to apxi, a word 
apparently of his own invention ; for the sense he appeals to such forma- 
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tions as ap^iarpog, apxtnog, etc. But why should not the passage mean, 
the world had a beginning even to its very center, i. e. nothing, not even 
the central part of all, was exempt from the process of generation ? An- 
other emendation (p. 185), the striking out of to ev in the passage ToirpaTov 
apfioaSiv to ev ev tC> ft£aa has its too obvious motive in the zeal of criticism. 
The omitted words are read not only by Zeller, who finds in them the orig- 
inal of a similar passage in Aristotle, but also, quite apart from any ground 
of controversy, by Mullach and Meinecke. On the other hand, the change 
of aeUivaTov into ael kivovv or aeuiivovv in the fragment on the world-soul (p. 
1 22) is commended by the context. Usually the preference is for the ac- 
cepted reading, even in cases where the difficulties of interpretation appear 
at first sight insuperable. Thus, in this same fragment on the world-soul, 
Bauer refuses to accept Meinecke's emendation of aiSiu for apxiSia, notwith- 
standing its manifest appropriateness to the context, but understands the 
diminutive ap%"hov, from which the world is said to have derived its move- 
ment and change, of eine kleine Veranlassung, viz., the formation of the 
central fire. This is one of the indications he finds of the genuinely 
old-Pythagorean character of this part of the fragment. It cannot be said 
to be a very strong one. There is one other case where Bauer makes ap- 
peal to etymology for the meaning of a doubtful word. Stobaeus (Eel. I, 
2, 3) reports that, besides the usually accepted four elements, the Pyth- 
agoreans assumed a fifth, a Tag otpaipaQ bTrndg. Boeckh renders this, Last- 
schiff der Sph'dre. Most interpreters emend the text. Bauer translates 
lAmq by Zug, in the sense of Atemsng, finding in the word a hark- 
ing back to the elneiv=Kcpaiveiv of the cosmogony matter as concentrated 
into determinate masses with ' the void ' between, which ' void ' furnishes 
the material basis for the ' breathing ' of the world. He thinks the passage 
teaches that the Pythagoreans held the fifth element to be 'the void.' 
The suggestion is ingenious but hardly convincing. 

There are many other points in the course of the discussion which 
arouse opposition and still more that are doubtful ; but the book as a whole 
is original and stimulating, and to be reckoned with by all who study early 
Greek philosophy from the sources. It is to be regretted that the author 
deemed it necessary to assume so contemptuous a tone toward Zeller. 
He would do well to meditate on Jowett's wise observation that none of 
us is infallible, not even the youngest ! 

H. N. Gardiner. 

L ' absolu et sa loi constitutive. Par Cyrille Blondeau. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1897. — pp. xxv, 350. 

According to M. Blondeau, man envisages things only from his own 
standpoint and naturally looks upon himself as the end of all. But the 
study of the development of mind shows that, while consciousness must set 
out from this human standpoint, it is forced more and more to raise itself 
to a higher point of view, that of the absolute of being. The character of 



